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NOTES. 

Again has science been called upon to give up one of her 
brightest lights and most enthusiastic devotees, and many of our 
readers have in the death of Dr. William Stimpson to mourn for 
a dear friend. Dr. Stimpson was born in Cambridge, Mass., and 
early became devoted to Natural History pursuits. He also had 
the good fortune of being under the guidance of Agassiz and soon 
became an original investigator and distinguished as a mala- 
cologist. His first publication was on the marine shells of New 
England, in 1851. From this time he pursued the study of 
Marine Zoology with the greatest vigor, and dredged and collected 
along our Atlantic Coast from Florida to Grand Menan, until he 
became the authority in the lower forms of animal life, especially 
in the classes of Crustacea, and Mollusca, and until Mr. Verrill 
commenced his work on our Radiates, Dr. Stimpson was the 
acknowledged authority in that group also. In the classes of 
Mollusca and Crustacea of our Atlantic coast, Dr. Stimpson was 
to the time of his death the acknowledged head of the able band 
of workers in these departments, while his connection with the 
Government Exploring Expedition to the North Pacific, as natu- 
ralist, gave him a wide field of work in his most favorite study of 
the Crustacea, in which he shared equally with Dana the honors of 
the scientific world. As a dredger Dr. Stimpson earlj- became 
noted, and taking his first lessons in our own harbor of Salem, 
under the guidance of Dr. Wheatland, he soon became the pioneer 
in this science along our whole coast, and his very last work was 
the superintendence of the deep sea dredging off the coast of 
Florida under the direction of the Coast Survey. Dr. Stimpson' s 
connection with the Chicago Academy of Science, as the successor 
of the lamented Kennicott, is known to all, and to the disastrous fire, 
which in one short hour destroj'ed all his material, manuscripts, 
drawings, specimens and library, must we attribute the close of his 
life at the age of forty-two years. For though suffering from lung 
disease, there is little doubt but that for the fearful calamity which 
so suddenly destroyed all his work and hopes, he would have lived 
to have seen published the valuable works, which, owing to a fatal 
delay on the part of government, are now irrevocably gone ; 
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though the many descriptions and preliminary papers which he 
published, and his early works, will forever connect his name with 
the marine zoology of the world. 

The Committee to arrange for the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science have informed us, just as 
we go to press, that the meeting will not be held in San Francisco 
as previously announced, but in Dubuque, beginning on 

Wednesday morning, August 21st, at 10 o'clock. 

We shall give all the details possible in our August number, and 
the circulars to members will undoubtedly now be issued at once 
by the Local Committee. 

It will be noticed that the Herbarium of the late Rev. M. A. 
Cdrtiss of Hillsboro, N. C, the veteran and highly esteemed 
Mycologist, is offered for sale in our advertising pages. But a 
few months ago we were in correspondence with Dr. Curtiss, relative 
to the publication of his manuscripts and drawings on the edible 
fungi of the United States, and though aware of his feeble health 
we had no reason to suppose his life labors were so nearly over ; 
the first intimation we received being the request to publish the 
advertisement given in this number. Dr. Curtiss has so long been 
identified with the study of the important and interesting group 
of Fungi, and has so extensively exchanged and collected speci- 
mens, that his collection must be of the highest value as an 
authentic one in this most difficult department, and we trust that 
it will at once be secured for some prominent herbarium where his. 
life-long labors will be appreciated and made useful. 

" It is with very great regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. George Robert Gray, which took place on the 6th of May, 
after a short illness. He was born in the year 1808, at Little 
Chelsea, and was appointed an Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum in 1831. At the time of his death, 
he occupied the post of Assistant Keeper of that department. 
He established his reputation as an ornithologist by his "Genera of 
Birds," a great work, in the production of which he was engaged 
for twelve years, from 1837 to 1849. From that time he was facile 
princeps in this branch of science, to which he devoted himself 
almost exclusively. Only a short time before his death he com- 
pleted his invaluable "Handlist of Birds," published in three volumes 
by the Trustees of the British Museum." — Academy. 
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The Boston Society of Natural History have very wisely decided 
to offer the Annual Walker Prize for 1873 for a memoir "On the 
development and transformations of the Common House Fly," thus 
not only carrying out the liberal bequest of Dr. Walker, in offer- 
ing pecuniary assistance to worthy investigators, but at the same 
time calling attention to how little is known of the early life-his- 
tory of one of the most abundant of insect pests. Trusting that 
the prize may induce several of our entomologists to turn their 
attention, for this year at least, to the much neglected group of 
Diptera we refer to the advertisement for particulars. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. M. — The Diatom of your figure and description, may possibly be Triceratium 
spinosttm B., which has been obtained from Florida, and which varies so greatly that 
it has been described under several different names. We should like to have speci- 
mens for further examination. — R. H. W, 

T. W". — The *' Society Screw," to which are fitted all American and a large proportion 
of European objectives, is practically indispensable to a satisfactory microscope at the 
present day; yet it should not be considered by any means indispensable in buying a 
microscope. It can be added, by means of an adapter costing about one dollar, to any 
microscope large enough to work the modern objectives. — K. H. VV. 

H. H. T. — Wants to know what causes the bursting and curling of the pod of Touch- 
me-not ( Impatiens) ? Strongly unequal tension : the outer and juicy part of the wall 
wants to expand, the inner to contract: a slight displacement, destroying the equilib- 
rium of the pressure of the valves on each other, gives rise to the result. He also wants 
to know ''what force governs the sensitive plant"? The movement is a vital one — as 
much so as the movement of our hand in writing. But the force that moves the leaf- 
stalks is, again, one of tension, — unequal tension upon different sides. How the une- 
qual tension is brought about, if to be explained at all, cannot be explained in a word 
or two. 

E. H., Jr. Amherst, Mass. — The capture of two specimens of the Cape May Warbler 
( Dendrceca tigrina) in May of this year at Amherst, Mass., by Messrs. S. Dickinson and 
W. A. Stearns, Jr., is an interesting fact. It is properly regarded as a rare bird in this 
State, occurring sparingly and at irregular intervals. (See Amer. Nat., Vol. III. p. 
578.)— J. A. A. 

L. H. N. — (Finds Dr. Woodward's method of resolving Amphipteura pellucida to 
work splendidly.) Should you succeed in resolving the above diatom, in balsam, with 
any lenses of less than 1-8 in. equivalent focus, rated on the principle of 1 in. by 10, 
we should be glad to know the particulars, including the amplifying power and angu- 
lar aperture of the objective both at open point and at the working point as used for the 
resolution. We should also be glad to know the amplifying power and working angle 
of your Powell and Lealand 1-10 as adjusted for the work so well done by it. — R. H. W. 

L. F. A., Wilton, Maine. — Some grasshoppers hibernate in the perfect, some in the 
larva or pupa, and others in the egg state. The borer which you find far up in the trunk 
of your apple trees, is doubtless Chrysobothris femorata Fabr., popularly known as the 
Flat-headed Borer. — C. V. R. 

C. N. S., Fayetteville, Pa. — The small borers which infested your young peach shoots 
while they were in blossom, judging from your description, and from a dried and flat- 
tened specimen received through Mr, S. S. Rath von of Lancaster, were the larva? of a 
small slate-colored moth — Anartia lineatella Zeller. We have bred it from peach-stem- 
boring larvae, and it has similar habits in Europe, being common to both countries. 
The larva of Gortyna nitela Guen., a much larger moth, also bores into peach stems.— 
C. V. R. 

J. "L. L. Jr., Boston, Mass. — Your figure represents the Book-Scorpion or False-Scor- 
pion (Chelifer cancroides Linn.). It runs sidewise and backwards as well as forwards; 
feeds on mites and book-lice (Psoci) and is consequently not injurious. — C. V. R. 

C. W., Wetiiersfield, Conn.— The two worms which you send are both larva? of the 
Imported Currant-worm {Nemaius ventricosus Klug). The spotted specimen not 
having vet undergone its last molt, while the immaculate specimen has. One of the 
peculiarities of this larvae being that it loses, after the last molt, the black spots which 
characterize it in the earlier stages. If Mr. Packard in his first Report has not given 
the systematic name, it is probably an oversight. The $ was named ajfinis and the ? 
trimaculatus by St. Fargeau, who, of course, knew nothing of the insect's habits; and 
Dr. Fitch, by a singular oversight, subsequently adopted St. Fargeau's 9 name.— 
C. V. R. 



